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HINTS TO EMIGRANTS, 


In pursuance of our design, of making our work useful to per- 
sons who are about to emigrate to our State, we propose to answer 
a few of the questions which are sometimes put to us by such 
individuals. 

What season is most favorable, for those who come from the 
Atlantic States, must depend upon the mode of conveyance which 
they intend to adopt. In the spring, from the time of the break- 
ing up of the frost until warm weather, all the natural roads, west 
of the mountains, are bad, and the artificial, or turnpike roads, 
are so few, as to afford but little assistance in a long journey. 
The emigrant, therefore, should throw the latter out of his cal- 
culations, and lay his plan in reference to the former. In the 
spring, the bottom-lands on the margins of our rivers are over- 
flowed, the channels of all streams are full, and the travelling in 
any direction is impeded, and sometimes wholiy stopped, by high 
waters. The roads, gen¢rally speaking, are new; because the 
great channels of trade and intercourse are not yet settled. 
Population is rapidly increasing, and trade fluctuating from point 
to point; the courses of roads are consequently often changed, 
before a permanent route is adopted. Few roads, therefore, have 
become so fixed, as to their location, as to have been beaten by 
travel, and improved by art; and the traveller who ventures out 
in the spring, may expect to be obliged to wade through mire and 


water—ancle deep, knee deep, and peradventure deeper than that. 
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But the spring is, for the same reason, the most eligible season for 
travelling by water. The streams are then swollen. The largest 
rivers rise from thirty to fifty feet above low water mark; rocks, 
snags, sawyers, and sand-bars, those formidable obstacles to navi- 
gation, are now all buried far below the surface; the steam boat 
glides without interruption from port to port, ascends even the 
smallest rivers, and finds her way to places far distant from the 
ordinary channels of navigation. Business is now active; the 
number of boats are increased, to meet the demand for trans- 
portation; and the éraveller by water meets with no delay, while 
the hapless wight, who bestrides an unlucky nag, is wading through 
ponds and quagmires, enjoying the delights of log-bridges and 
wooden causeways, and vainly invoking the name of McAdan, as 
he plunges deeper and deeper into mire and misfortune. Early 
in May the waters begin to subside, the roads begin to get good, 
and a short interval occurs when the traveller may proceed com- 
fortably by land or water. But it is a season in which no confi- 
dence can be placed, and not to be relied on, except by such as 
are on the ground, ready to take advantage of its propitious mo- 
ments. It is like a cessation of arms in war, or a calm in the 
political world, when the demons of discord are on the fence, ready 
to pounce down upon the unsuspecting public, upon either side. 
If the spring has been wet, the roads are still miry, and the travel- 
ler, who has been allured by the bright sun, and the brilliant 
flowers, to forsake the steam boat, will find, to his great discom- 
fiture, the effects of winter, “lingering in the lap of May.” 
Should the spring, on the other hand, have been unusually dry, 
the waters subside earlier than common, and the travelling by 
steam boat becomes precarious. 

In the autumn, there is ordinarily but little rain, west of the 
mountains. The weather is mild, and subject to few changes. 
The roads become dry and good. Many of the smaller streams 
are entirely exhausted, and their beds "dry, while others are so 
diminished as to be easily crossed at their fording places. But 
few of the rivers can be now navigated by steam boats, while all 
of the roads are passable, and many of them excellent. This, 
too, is the season of plenty—the crops are ripe, the cattle fat, 
and travelling rendered cheap by the abundance of food. 

Those, therefore, who expect to travel by water, should come 
to our country in the spring, while those who prefer the stages, or 
who use their own horses, should defer the journey until September. 
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Mid-summer is objectionable for a reason which will apply equally 
to the dead of winter, namely, the inclemency of the weather. 
And here an idea occurs which is worthy of consideration. In the 
extreme western States, taverns are not numerous. Good houses 
of entertainment are only found in the large villages, and along a 
few of the most public roads. The traveller is often obliged to 
make long stages, and to stop at uncomfortable houses; some- 
times at log cabins, where a single apartment must accommodate 
the family of the owner and his guests, and sometimes at houses 
which are unfinished, and open to the air. This is not so much the 
case, as ignorant or ill-tempered travellers represent. It is an 
evil which may be in a great measure avoided, by care in seleeting 
the proper roads, and in finding out the best houses of entertain- 
ment. Still it is an evil to be guarded against, by persons who 
have been accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of life. They 
will be unavoidably subjected, on such a journey, to a greater 
é , 

degree of exposure to fatigue and weather than they have been 
accustomed to; and hence the propriety of adapting the season 
and mode of conveyance to each other. In the summer, or in the 
winter, long continued exposure to the extremes of heat and cold, 
while actually travelling, would be severely felt, and the hours of 
rest would not bring their proper refreshment at uncomfortable 
stopping places. In the spring this exposure would be small, 
because most of the journey would be prosecuted in the cabin of 
a steam boat; in the fall it would be little felt, because the air 
would be mild and salubrious. _ 

As to the best season to emigrate to Illinois, in reference to 
health, we have but little to add to what we have already said. 
We consider the climate of Illinois decidedly healthy. We think 
it even more salubrious than that of most other parts of: the Uni- 
ted States, and decidedly superior to that of any part of the sea 
board. Emigrants, however, are liable to disease on their arrival, 
from two or three causes :— 

1. From exposure to hardships, and extremity of climate, on 
their journey. 

2. From the want of comfortable habitations, at their first set- 
tlement. 

3. From change of food. 

Fatigue, when long continued and excessive, most generally 
enfeebles the body, and predisposes it to disease. Heat, cold, or 
sudden and frequent transitions from the one to the other, when 
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endured for a length of time, have a similar tendency. Bad food, 
and loss of sleep, are also sometimes added to the discomforts of 
the traveller; and he thus arrives in the country debilitated, and 
prepared to fall an easy victim to the first assault of disease. 

The number of houses in a new country, is barely sufficient to 
accommodate the inhabitants; and, in the infancy of society, but 
few dwellings contain superfluous apartments. The new comers 
must, therefore, either be crowded into the houses of the settlers, 
which are already filled with inmates, or they must erect buildings, 
which, in the first instance, are merely temporary. In either case 
they are subjectea to inconveniences to which they are not accus- 
tomed, to much exposure to the atmosphere, and to the entire 
abandonment, for a time, of their regular domestic economy. 
These circumstances, with the change of food and air, throw the 
emigrant into a new state of being, which affects his constitution 
for good or for evil—sometimes restoring the invalid to complete 
health, and as often prostrating the energies of the sound in body. 

From these remarks, a judicious man, with a knowledge of his 
own means, will be able to draw the proper conclusions. Should 
he be disposed to travel by land, he should come in the autumn; 
but should, by all means, so make his arrangements, as to arrive in 
this country long enough before the setting in of the winter, to 
provide for that season. Houses can seldom be had for rent. 
Markets are not yet established in our villages. Some time, there- 
fore, is requisite, to build, or procure winter quarters, and to lay 
in a store of provisions and fuel. 

Taking every thing into consideration, we should prefer a con- 
veyance by water. ‘he rapidity with which the trip is performed, 
is one great advantage in favor of this mode of travelling. ‘The 
avoidance of fatigue and exposure, is another, and not an unim- 
portant one; and the opportunity which it affords of transporting 
a number of articles of furniture and clothing, and a variety of 
farming utensils, or mechanics’ tools, all of which are a vast deal 
dearer here than at the eastward, renders it much the most eligi- 
ble. The advantage of arriving in the spring, rather than the 
autumn, is very great, so far as health and comfort are concerned. 
in the spring, the new settler can, at once, commence building 
and making preparations for living, without being exposed at the 
same time to extremity of weather. 

As tothe choice of routes, a person in any of the eastern cities 
can obtain sufficient information, to enable him te make his own 
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election. The most rapid conveyance is, from Boston to Provi- 
dence, or New Haven, by stage, thence to New York, by steam 
boat, thence to Philadelphia, by stage or steam boat, thence to 
Baltimore, by steam boat, thence to Wheeling, by stage, thence 
to Louisviile, by steam boat, and from the latter place, either to 
Vandalia, by stage, or to Shawneetown or St. Louis, by steam 
boat. The route by the New York canal and Lake Erie, will be 
more circuitous, but may now be travelled nearly all the way by 
water, and is preferable for those who bring heavy articles. If 
water carriage all the way be desirable, a voyage to New Orleans, 
and thence up the Missis$ippi, will afford that convenience. 

The expenses on the route by the New-York canal, will be 
nearly as follows :— 


From New York to Albany, including every thing, $2 50 


From Albany to Buffalo, by packet boats, 15 62 
or in the Jine-boats, about $10 00. 
From Buflalo to Erie, by steam boat, 3 00 
Or from Bufialo to Ashtabula, by steam boat, 4 50 
Or from Buffalo to Cleaveland, by steam boat, 6 00 
From Erie to Beaver, by stage, including every thing, 5 50 
From Beaver to Cincinnati, by steam boat, 12 00 
From Cincinnati to Louisville, by steam boat, 4 00 
From Louisville to Shawneetown, by steam boat, 6 00 
From Louisville to St. Louis, by steam boat, 15 00 


The routes from Cleaveland, or Ashtabula, to Cincinnati, or any 
other point on the Ohio, as well as the distances, may be ascer- 
tained from the traveller’s maps, which are accurate enough for 
practicable purposes. The expenses will be from 4 1-2 to 6 cents 
per mile. 

The expense of travelling, for one person, by stage and steam 
boat, from Philadelphia to St. Louis, is about $55, including 


every thing. 


From New Orleans to St. Louis, by steam boat, $30 00 
From St. Louis to Beardstown, Illinois, 6 00 
From St. Louis to Quincy, Illinois, 6 00 
From St. Louis to Galena, Illinois, 12 00 


All the above prices refer to the best and most expensive modes 
of travelling, namely, in the public stages, and the cabins of steam 
boats, and the price of a passage in a western boat always includes 
food and lodging Those who cannot afford to take what is called 
a cabin passage in a steam boat, may be accommodated with what 
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is called a deck passage. The deck, for the use of such passengers, 
is protected from the weather, but has no other convenience. Pas- 
sengers on deck, furnish their own beds and provisions. Many 
respectable emigrants find it to their advantage to travel in this way. 
A deck passage from Beaver to Louisville, would cost $4 00 
From Wheeling to Louisville, 4 00 
From Louisville to St. Louis, 3 00 
From New Orleans to St. Louis, 8 00 
From St. Louis to Beardstown, 2 00 
From St. Louis te Quincy, 2 00 
From St. Louis to Galtna, 3 00 
On reaching Louisville, several routes to Illinois are presented. 
A stage runs from that place, by Vincennes, directly to Vandalia, 
thence to Springfield, in Sangamon County, and from Springfield 
north to Galena, or west to Jacksonville. Should the traveller 
wish to visit any of the eastern part of the State, lying along the 
Wabash, he may take that stage as far as Vincennes, from which 
place, in the spring, he can ascend or descend the Wabash; or he 
may embark at Louisville, in a steam boat, for any place on that 
river. For the southern part of the State, he may land at Shaw- 
neetown, or Kaskaskia, where he may hire horses; but in neither 
place will he find stages, to carry him into the interior. For the 
western or northwestern parts of Illinois, the proper point to make 
is St. Louis. From that place, steam boats depart almost every 
day, for all the towns in Illinois, which lie on the shores of the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers. Stages run from this place three 
times a week, to Vincennes, through Belleville, Lebanon, Carlyle, 
Maysville, and Lawrenceville; once a week to Vandalia, through 
Edwardsville and Greenville; and once a week to Galena, through 
Edwardsville, Springfield, and Peoria. 
We shall close this article, by stating the distances between a few 
important points in this State. 
From Shawneetown to Vandalia. 
To Equality 15 miles, thence to Mount Vernon 55, to Salem 23, 
to Vandalia 26. Total 119. 
From Shawneetown to Kaskaskia. 
To Equality 15, to Frankfort 35, Kirkpatrick’s Bridge 17, Pinck 
neyville 15, Steele’s Mill 17, Kaskaskia 16. ‘Total 115. 
From Kaskaskia to the mouth of the Ohio. 
To Brownsville 38, Jonesboro’ 28, Cache Bridge 16, America 12, 
Trinity 6, mouth of Ohio 6 Total 106. y 
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From Kaskaskia to St. Louis. 
To Prairie du Rocher 14, Waterloo 22, Columbia 10, Cahokia 8, 
Town of Illinois 4, St. Louis 1. Total 59. 
From St. Louis to Vincennes. 
To Belleville 14, Lebanon 12, Carlyle 32, Salem 20, Maysville 
36, Lawrenceville 36, Vincennes 8. Total 158. 
From St. Louis to Vincennes, by Vandalia. 
To Collinsville 10, Troy 7, Greenville 33, Vandalia 20, Mays- 
ville 46, Lawrenceville 36, Vincennes 8. ‘Total 160. 
From Vandalia to Terre Haute, by the National Road, 90 miles. 
From Vandalia to Springfield. 
To Hillsboro’ 28, to Henderson’s 23, to Springfield 30. Total 81. 
From Vandalia to Jacksonville. 
To Henderson’s 51, to Shurtliff’s 24, to Jacksonville 18. Total 93. 
From Jacksonville to St. Louis. 
To Marks’ 18, to Carrolton 18, to Hickory Grove 14, to Alton 
22, to St. Louis 20. Total 92. 
From Jacksonville to Quincy. 
To Naples 23, to Mrs. Carrington’s 20, to Quincy 40. Total 83. 
From Jacksonville to Galena. 
To Beardstown 25, to Schuyler 12, Macomb 40, Henderson’s 50, 
Rock Island 50, Galena 80. Total 257. 
From Shawneetown to Chicago. 
To Carmi 36, Bonpas 18, Mount Carmel 22, Lawrenceville 80, 
Palestine 20, York 15, Darwin 9, Paris 37, Danville 40, Chicago 
130. Total 357. 





From Springfield to Galena. 
To Peoria 65, to Gordon’s 40, to Smith’s 25, to Winnebago In- 
let 9, to Rock River 8, to Ankeny’s 20, to Galena 55. Total 223. 








The Annuals. 


THE ANNUALS. 


Tue Token and the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1832, are before us. 
In point of mechanical execution they surpass the volumes of 
former years, and afford satisfactory evidence of the very great 
improvement of the arts employed in their production. We re- 
gret that we cannot bestow the same praise upon the other depart- 
ments; and still more do we deplore that such is the state of 
literature in our country, and such the absence of severe but 
wholesome criticism, that a book with a beautiful exterior, which 
is laid upon the table of an editor, is apt to receive a polite puff, 
and then pass off without the slightest allusion to its demerits. 
Indeed, we fear that in the critical department, there is a ‘‘ power 
behind the throne,” which is exerting a silent but potent influence 
upon our literature. We fear, too, that it is a malign influence, sway- 
ed by certain great magicians, who are by no means the best guar- 
dians of either the taste or the morals of the public. We will not 
say, that the booksellers purchase the sufirages of the editors; 
because we have too high an opinion of the purity of our brethren, 
and too many evidences of their independence, to believe them 
capable of thus prostituting the press. Nor do we object to that 
courtesy, which now prevails among our literati. May it be per- 
petual! It is a subject of pride with us, that while the whole land 
is “‘frighted from its propriety,” by the virulent collisions of 
opinion and of interest, which now agitate certain portions of our 
fellow citizens, the authors are at peace. But we fear that the 
principle of forbearance may be carried toe far, and that the litera- 
ture of the country may suffer from an excessive delicacy, on the 
part of those who should be its censors. We are not certain that 
the practice of hailing with approbation every new writer who 
appears in the field, without regard to his merits, and even of 
puffing the mawkish productions of imbecility, is likely to have, 
upon the whole, a beneficial effect. It is possible to err on the 
side of mercy; and however amiable it may seem to lavish praise 
upon good intentions, it is only pardonable to do so, when no higher 
interests than those of the parties concerned, are brought into ques- 
tion. Criticism, to be of cny value, should be just. We are not 
anxious that it should be severe. Let it be mild, conciliatory, 
and long-suffering, but Ict it always be, in the long run, just. We 
apprehend that the want of this desirable attribute, has already 
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had a tendency to produce an effeminacy of thought, and an arti- 
ficial style of composition, into the lighter compositions of the 
day; nor will this cease to be the case, so long as our editors 
continue to consider it polite and proper, to publish a favorable 
notice of every book which is politely handed to them by the pub- 
lisher or author. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the publisher, (to use the 
phraseology of the times,) for one of the books which we have 
named, and to the kindness of a friend for the other; yet we by 
no means consider ourselves precluded, by any canon of morality 
or good breeding, from saying of either just what it may deserve. 
In the first place then, as to that part which seems to be regarded 
as the most important—the engravings, we object, that some of 
them are childish, and some in bad taste. The ** Young Artist,” 
in the Token, is an example of the first kind: the inconsistency 
between the apparent ages of the children and their employment, 
leaves the representation totally without meaning. ‘‘ Isadore,” 
in the Atlantic, is an illustration of the latter fault. This is the 
portrait of a lady, which does not exhibit a single trait of truly 
feminine loveliness: on the contrary, this female has a low, heavy 
forehead, protruding lips, a masculine chin, and a general expres- 
sion of countenance which is rather unpleasant than otherwise. 
The stoop in her neck is a deformity, and the position of her arms 
any thing but graceful. The great defect in this plate is want of 
character; it neither awakens thought nor inspires admiration. A 
mere insipid ‘portrait of a lady,” is a perfect nullity; and we 
imagine that the poet, who sings 

‘*Tsadore, Isadore, 
Thou hast bound me in a spell,’’ 

has found his inspiration in some object more enchanting than that 
which is here presented. The ‘‘ Hungarian Princess” is beautiful— 
full of life, sprightliness, and individuality. The ‘‘Dutch Maiden” 
is capital—true to nature, and replete with character. We are 
sorry that we cannot say as much for the lady who seems to have 
something crawling on her bosom, which, on nearer inspection, 
turns out to be a rose-bud—Lesbia; she is too aguish for our taste. 
There is one plate in the Token, on which we comment with un- 
feigned regret, because we think that the editor has not shown his 
usually delicate perception of propriety. We allude to the 
‘“‘Toilette”—an exhibition which borders so nearly upon inde- 
cency, as to be, in our opinion, inadmissible. ‘‘ Patrick Lyon,” 
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in the ‘Atlantic,’ is first rate. We remember him well; anda 
very good looking old gentleman he was. His manly form and 
intelligent countenance, are admirably hit off. 

The number of annuals which are sold in our country is so great, 
and this species of writing so popular, as to render it a question 
worthy of consideration, whether some pains should not be taken 
to elevate the character of these volumes. Those before us do 
not present, in our opinion, any favorable evidence of the state of 
our literature. They each contain articles written with elegance 
and with power, but they contain also a vast deal that.is very 
insipid. There is a propensity for the melancholy and the horri- 
ble—for tales that, as the young ladies say, end badly, which, in 
our opinion, is the result of perverted judgment. A Souvenir is 
not made to give people the vapors, nor yet to leave the traces of 
melancholy thought upon the mind. It is marvellous to us, that 
any one should think of covering sorrowful tales, fit only for the 
nursery, under a beautiful exterior of embossed morocco! Yet 
a great portion of each of these volumes, is as direful as Monk 
Lewis’ tales of wonder, and as stately as the Dutch Maiden in her 
stays! There is a want of originality, wit, and genius, which is 
hardly pardonable in those who profess to be able to command 
the best talents. These remarks do not apply to such articlesas 
the ‘*Dunce and the Genius,” by Paulding, or the ‘* Mortgage,” 
by Godfrey Wallace. ‘'The-Wives of the Dead,” in the Token, 
though pathetic, has a touch of nature about it which goes to the 
heart, and a spirit which awakens interest. ‘My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux,” is well told. But the general character of the writing 
in both these volumes, is dull, stately, and artificial. The writers 
will not like us any the better for telling them so; but those most 
interested, the publishers, who know, by pleasant experience, that 
a dull work sells just as well as the brightest emanation of genius, 
will, we fancy, care but little about it. 





INUNDATIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


We design, in the present article, to offer to our readers a con- 
densed view of the theory and facts contained in an interesting 
pamphlet, on the improvement of the Mississippi, by Mr. H. 
Harrison, of Ouachita, Louisiana. The object of the author, is 
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to shew the extent and character of its annual overflowings, and 
to point out a plan for their reduction. 

In order to get a correct idea of this river and its banks, we 
may suppose them to occupy now the space which once contained 
an immense inland sea, or estuary of the ocean, extending from 
the Falls of St. Anthony to the Gulf of Mexico, and having a 
length on a direct line, which, for the convenience of round nume 
bers, may be estimated at 1000 miles. ‘To the first, or upper 800 
miles, may be assigned an average width of 15 miles, making an 
area of 12,000 square miles; to the remaining 200 miles, must be 
allowed, in conformity with fact, a width diverging from 15 miles 
at the upper end, to 90 at the lower. This extent of 200 miles, 
will give an area of 10,500 square miles, which added to the for- 
mer, gives an aggregate of 22,500 miles. This immense area of 
ocean, has been filled up by alluvion, borne down by the water, 
and is now a habitable country, or may be made so, except the 
twentieth part, which is assigned for the bed of the Mississippi? 
leaving a remainder of 21,375 miles. 

With respect to the rivers which fall into the Mississippi, it is 
difficult to make anestimate. We will suppose the lower portions 
of them to have been also bays, of various lengths and widths. 
In order to be within bounds, we will suppose them to be ten in 
number, and to have had the average length and width of 200, 
and 10 miles. This calculation, which is perhaps greatly short of 
the truth, gives an area of 20,000 square miles. Deduct the twen- 
tieth, for the beds of the various rivers, and the remainder is 
19,000 miles, making an aggregate of 41,500 square miles, which 
have been formed by the operation of nature. 

In order to have a clear idea of the manner in which this won- 
derful deposit of alluvion was made, we must go back to the time 
when it was commenced, and suppose ourselves stationed at the 
point where the river fell into the ocean: for instance, at the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Here we behold the Mississippi, swelled by 
the rains and melted snows of the spring, rushing into the ocean, 
bearing on its surface an almost continued bridge of living trees 
and shrubbery, just torn by the roots from the shores above. 
The water, too, impregnated with all the earth it could carry, 
which was dissolved and borne down from the mountains, by the 
liquifactions and slidings of the ice, would be seen employed in 
carrying forward the materials to form a country for herself to run 
through. 
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Allowing the Mississippia velocity of three miles an hour, we 
may be certain that it did not immediately lose its motion on fall- 
ing into the ocean. But as the resistance of the still water would 
finally overcome its velocity, we must admit that wherever it first 
became quiescent—say one league below the Falls—there it began 
to deposit its soil; beginning first to drop its more gross and sandy 
particles, and at a still greater distance, the finer. This process 
being constantly continued, would at length fill up that place. 
Consequently a bar would be formed, in front of the mouth of the 
river, and at a distance of three miles. It is to be observed, that 
it is a property of a straight-running stream that its velocity 
should be greatest in the middle, because the middle thread of the 
current is most remote from those obstructing causes, which in 
this case we suppose to exist on the sides. Hence it was that 
while a bar was forming in front of the mouth of the river, a simi- 
lar conformation, though much more gradually, was going on at the 
sides, because here the water had approached so nearly a state of 
rest, as to admit the deposition of soil. When the bar in front 
had risen so near the level of the surface as to admit of the lodge- 
ment of trees upon it, it would not be long in gaining a supremacy 
over the waters, and becoming capable of opposing an effectual 
resistance to the course of the river. The Mississippi would here 
be compelled to break over one or the other of the imperfect 
banks formed on its sides, and throwing her concentrated force on 
a given point, she soon bore away the unsettled and new made 
obstacle, and gained once more a free intercourse with the ocean. 
The natural course of the river being in this manner changed, it 
is not necessary to inquire how far the deviation, in this or any 
other instance, extended. Whether it were 45 or 90 degrees 
makes no difference, since it is certain that the shape and position 
of the next bar formed in front, would not only enable, but oblige 
it, to return to the former channel. 

The second bar having been formed, it is highly probable that 
the next change in the river would be in an opposite direction, 
unless hindered by an extraordinary cause. At all events, when 
the main current of the stream should be thrown, by the obstacles 
in front, to either shore of the estuary, where its further progress 
in that direction would be prevented by hills, it would be thrown 
from thence back, with great force, to the opposité shore, and 
thus the course of the river would become serpentine, embracing 
the whole of the newly made lands in its windings. Sometimes, 
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however, the current, in seeking a new channel, would encounter 
a new obstacle directly in its centre, and become divided into two 
streams, which, after passing this obstacle, would re-unite; an 
island would thus be formed. This would sometimes happen in 
respect to the main bar, which we suppose to have originally 
changed the course of the river, and would occur when the course 
of the river should have been straight for a considerable distance, 
and the deposit have taken place at a point where the banks were 
equally low on either side. Other islands were formed in the 
manner that we have now frequent opportunities of seeing, viz: 
by the lodging of trees on the bottom of the river. When the 
first tree has taken hold, it becomes a support for the next; others 
arrive, some of which likewise reach the bottom, and the branches 
intercept the soil, until the process is complete. 

When it is recollected that the operations to which we have al- 
luded, would be continued from year to year, and from the place 
of beginning throughout the whole course of the estuary, and that 
the Mississippi received, in its passage to the ocean, a great num- 
ber of other rivers, in which similar operations are carried on, and 
in some of them to an extent net inferior to her own, it will easily 
be seen that these effects must naturally have resulted: 1. the 
filling up of the whole estuary with a slip of alluvion land; 2 a 
serpentine channel for the river; 3. the formation of islands. 

If the theory which is assumed above be correct, other inferences 
will be naturally deduced from it. An alluvial country must, from 
the nature of things be level; a tract of land, formed upon a bese 
which had once been covered by a natural sheet of water, however 
extensive, can have but little descent throughout its whole limits. 
The current would still be powerful, and greater than the mere 
fall of the channel would indicate, as it would derive a momentum 
from the weight of a mass of waters from above pressing upon those 
below. But that current would not be sufficiently strong, nor the 
channel large enough, to carry off the extraordinary floods pro- 
duced by the spring rains, and the melting of the snow, through- 
out a region of such vast extent as that drained by this river and 
its tributaries. At such seasons, therefore, extensive inundations 
would ensue. Again, it is obvious, that as the floods continue to 
be impregnated with earthy particles, and bear floating timber on 
their surface, the overflowed banks of the river must be constantly 
gaining in height, from the deposit of these materials, and that the 
time will arrive, when, from this cause alone, the channel will 
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acquire sufficient capacity to contain the whole volume of water. 
In the meanwhile we observe another effect, the reason of which 
is quite obvious. When the rising waters have reached the top of 
the bank, and begin to overflow, spreading laterally over the land, 
the first and greatest deposit will be nearest to the ordinary chan- 
nel. ‘The current continues to follow the usual course of the river, 
while the portions of water which spread over the land on either 
side, are comparatively stagnant. As it swells outward, the trees, 
bushes, and herbage, which grow on the margin of the bank, in- 
tercept the drift-wood and particles of sand, and here will be the 
greatest accumulation of alluvion. But the water having at length 
passed over the bank, and receded to such a distance as its impaired 
velocity enables it to arrive at, it there makes its final deposit. 
The exterior parts of the alluvion, or those most distant from the 
river, have been formed of materials which have been borne out 
of the Mississippi to their present positions, over the intervening 
space, through difficulties and embarrassments which attended 
them atevery step. We all know the fact, that the alluvial las.ds 
are highest on the margins of the rivers, and sink gradually as they 
recede from them. Again, it will be seen, that as the alluvion 
increases, and the water becomes more and more hemmed by the 
land, there will be a constant effort on the part of the river, to 
force for itself new channels. The consequence has been the 
formation of those bayous, or parallel channels, which leave the 
river, and, after meandering for a greater or less distance through 
the alluvion lands, again fall into the main current. These are 
generally shallow, and only supplied with water during the high 
floods; but there are others of a different character, and, as we 
approach the Gulf of Mexico, we see large volumes of water for- 
saking the main channel of the river, and returning to it no more, 
but cutting channels for themselves to the ocean. 

In recurring to the serpentine direction of this stream, we dis- 
cover the action of a law, which must forever give it this charac- 
ter, unless, in the unbounded resources of art, some means be dis- 
covered to counteract it. Whenever the current is thrown from 
its line of direction, to either side, it will of course exert its greatest 
force upon the side against which it is thrown, and from which it 
rebounds. But it will not dash against that side for any great 
distance, but will soon be thrown across with violence against the 
opposite shore. Hence the peculiar character of the points and 
bends, of this river. Around the points, or salient angles of the 
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shore, the current is comparatively sluggish, while it washes with 
great velocity the shore of the opposite bend. It follows, that, as 
all the shores are alluvial, and unable to resist the action of water, 
the bends, or concave parts of the shore, are continually wearing 
away by attrition, while the points are gaining by deposition. 
As a natural incident to this state of things, itis often seen, that 
the bends continue to wear, until some two of them approach 
each other so near as to leave but a narrow neck of land between, 
across which the water finds a passage, and finally cuts a new 
channel. 

We desire to be understood as adopting the author’s idea, of 
an estuary of the ocean extending to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
only for the purposes of illustration. The elevation of the Mis- 
sissippi at the mouth of the St. Peters, immediately below the 
Falls of St. Anthony, is estimated by Col. Long at 680 feet above 
tide water—an altitude which, in our opinion, sets this theory at 
rest. Neither does the character of the Mississippi river, above 
its junction with the Missouri, authorize the supposition of such 
an influx of the ocean. Above that point, the alluvion forma- 
tions, on the margin of the river, are not extensive, nor do they 
bear the distinctive marks which render those of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi so peculiar. Generally speaking, the hills, or what we 
may term the natural banks, in opposition to the river alluvion, 
approach the margin of the stream, and come in contact with it. 
The banks either rise in steep blufis, or ascend with a gradual 
slope, and a waving surface, from the water’s efige, having all the 
exterior features of a primitive formation, and the bed of the 
river, as well as the shores, are often of rock. In this respect the 
theory would not conform with fact. 

Again, the elevation of the Mississippi, at the mouth of the St. 
Peters, is supposed to be the same as that of the Ohio at Pitts. 
burgh; and we are not, with our present views, aware that the 
theory could apply to one of those rivers, without being ex- 
tended to the other. To the lower Mississippi, however, the 
author’s views may be well applied, as it conforms with the facts 
as they now exist; and to that region must any reasoning in rela- 
tion to the Mississippi alluvion be confined. With this excep- 
tion, the views which we have endeavored to abridge for our 
readers, seem to us to be philosophical and accurate. 

( To be continued.) 
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BOOKS. 


Booxs are the most agreeable companions in the world, because 
they are the least intrusive. Though always accessible, they 
never pursue us, nor pay visits at unseasonable hours, When the 
humor suits we seek them, and enjoy the banquet they present 
with the higher relish, as we come to it voluntarily, with keen 
appetites, and not with the languor of unwilling guests: We all 
participate in the unwillingness of Falstaff to do things “upon 
compulsion; but books never force themselves upon us—they 
never seize us by the button, nor invite themselves to dine at our 
expense, as they luckily have neither the keen appetites nor the 
locomotive powers of their writers; and when we happen to come 
in contact with a dull volume, we may turn our backs upon it, 
without the least indecorum. But we cannot do so with a dull 
man, or an insipid lady. If twenty men choose to inquire, in the 
same day, after our own health and that of all our family, to ask 
the news, or to comment on the weather, we are bound in civility 
to answer them all. A book lays no such tax on politeness. 

I love to lounge in a library. Here I can fancy myself in a 
drawing-room, surrounded by the witty and the erudite. I behold 
the illustrious literati of every age and nation assembled around 
me, and glide about among them unobserved, with the privilege 
of conversing with whom I please. This is no small privilege. 
The most favored mortals do not enjoy access, among living men, 
to such stores of intellect, and such treasures of genius, as are 
spread in rich luxuriance before him who makes books his com- 
panions. I seat myself at the feet of Johnson, and listen with 
reverence to the accents of wisdom; I creep into a corner with 
Butler, and am convulsed with laughter. Shakespeare delights me 
with the splendid conceptions of genius, and Bacon with the ma- 
tured results of philosophy. I pause to amuse myself with the 
artless earnestness of honest John Bunyan, and am struck with 
the solemnity of his truths. The only inconvenience in these 
large companies, is occasioned by an endless diversity of charac- 
ter, which distracts the attention. Where there are “‘many men,” 
there will be ‘‘many minds;” and in the republic of letters, as in 
all other republics, intellect being free will develope itself in a 
variety of thought and expression. It is impossible to pass through 
a crowd, even of wits and philosophers, without sometimes jostling 
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a fool, or peradventure stumbling upon a knave. Such exhibi- 
tions resemble a scene in an old play, where, when the feelings of 
the audience are wrought up to the highest pitch, by some pathetic 
delineation, the clown is introduced to mar the whole by an ill- 
timed merriment. Such are always the effects of mixed compa- 
nies. Large libraries, like great assemblies of people, must include 
the bad with good. If Addison expresses a noble sentiment, 
Swift is sure to be at hand with a bad pun; and while the heart is 
warmed with the graceful morality of Goldsmith, Coleman steps 
up with an abominable travestie. 

Still I love to saunter in a library. It is like a stroll in the 
country. The eye is delighted with every hue, “from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.” In the creations of genius, I find a 
similitude for every production of nature. Here I pluck a flower, 
and there a thistle; now I chase a butterfly, and now pause to 
observe a serpent; the tree allures me by its fruit, the blossom by 
its fragrance, the bird by its melody. I taste, I gaze, I listen; and 
by gleaning a little here, and a little there, gain both pleasure and 
instruction. 

When I am sad, I love to meditate in a library. It is like lin- 
gering among the tombs. The illustrious dead are sleeping around 
me. Every title page is a tablet inscribed to the memory of de- 
parted genius. Every biography is the epitaph of fallen greatness. 
The solemn thought occurs, that there is one event which happeneth 
to all. Even genius, with all its magic powers and brilliant ema- 
nations, cannot prolong the days of its possessor. Around me 
are the names of those who instructed and delighted our ances- 
tors. Friends and foes are mingled together. A splendid volume 
contains the remains of a noble author—I admire the exquisite 
workmanship of the mausoleum, and pass on—but pause, and bow 
my head with reverence, when the rame of genius adcras the 
humble tablet. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I select my author by the same 
rules which govern me in choosing a friend, and without inquiring 
his name or lineage, consider only the purity of his thoughts, the 
power of his mind, and the gracefulness of his language. I have 
always an agreeable circle around me, although I must confess 
that my friends are not always the most fashionable. I never 
estimate my acquaintances by the fashion of their garments, and 
cannot find it in my heart to discard an old friend because he hap- 
pens to be in bad credit with the fickle goddess. Honest old Plu- 
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tarch, the Duke of Sully, and other worthies of the olden time, 
are my intimates; I have also spare places for such people as 
Moore and Byron, whom I treat with civility as long as they 
behave themselves, but whenever they begin to rant, and sing 
vulgar songs, I quietly put on my hat, and bid them good evening. 

To ascertain whether the claims of an author to be received 
into good company, be well founded, I am in the habit of subject- 
ing him to the same tests which are applied to a stranger seeking 
admittance into a polite circle. The one may be smuggled into 
society by a letter of introduction, and the other palmed upon the 
world by a laudatory review, but either should be cast out as an 
impostor, unless his own merits verify the language of his passport. 





FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To a person that arrives in the city of Charleston on a moonlight 
evening of March or April, it seems that he has never seen or 
imagined so delicious a place. He will walk delighted through 
spacious streets, lined with the Pride of India; he will see the mul- 
tiflora rose, with its clusters of a hundred flowers, clasping pillars 
and balconies; and he will breathe an air, perfumed with the blos- 
soms of the orange and jessamine. He will see the dark green 
laurel shoot up its pyramidal form, covered with large glossy 
leaves, and studded with huge flowers of a delicate white; and he 
cannot fail to admire the slender palmetto, shaped like an enormous 
umbrella, with a straight shaft of sixty feet, and a cluster of hang- 
ing leaves at the top. The stranger will see in Charleston, not 
only colonnades, piazzas, and domes, with other parts of good 
architecture, but he will find many trees and gardens, without which 
the best edifices lose half their proper effect; over all, he will see, 
without a telescope, more beauties in the moon, than he could 
ever discover through a tube in the latitude of forty-two degrees. 
Charleston, like Melrose, is seen to the best advantage only by 
the “pale moonlight.” It will, however, well compensate one for 
the loss of slumber, to see the sun rise from the ocean, dispersing 
the fogs, illuminating the higher vapors, and ‘‘trailing clouds of 
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In the morning let the traveller go to the market-house, to see 
the productions of the South. He will find few portly butchers, 
with red faces and white frocks, and of personal dimensions that 
speak well for their merchandize; and he will not, as he walks 
down the market, pass through regions of different provisions, as 
he would of plants, in ascending from Vera Cruz to Xalapa; for 
the beef is not kept apart from the mutton, nor the pork from both, 
nor the vegetables from all, as in our own Temple of Plenty, (if 
not of Concord,) called Quincy Hall. The priests that slay the 
victims for these altars, in Charleston, are mostly of African de- 
scent, in whom the white apron and the glossy skin of the wearer 
mutually set off each other, like ebony inlaid with ivory. There 
is no lack of supplies to furnish forth a feast, and the array of fruits 
is tempting. The fruits, as well as poultry, (which is manacled in 
pairs, ) are sold by negro and mulatto females, whose gay turbans 
of Madras, and whose manner of sitting beside their merchandize, 
has a very Turkish appearance. There are oranges, the growth 
of Carolina, and the earth produces few larger or better; there 
are clusters of bananas, weighing twenty pounds; there are cocoa- 
nuts, figs, peaches, melons of vast dimensions, cones of lemons, 
and pyramids of yams. 

In the vicinity of the market, are hundreds of large, sable, 
bald-headed birds, bearing the respectable compound name of 
Turkey-Buzzards, and enjoying an exterior particularly grave and 
solemn. I noted one with a close resemblance to Judge Barley- 
corn. ‘The buzzard was reconnoitering, from the ridge-pole, a shin 
bone, which he often turned his head to look at alternately with 
each eye, as I have often seen his Honor turn first one ear and 
then the other, to the words of the counsel. Nature, however, 
had furnished him with ears upon a bountiful scale. ‘The buzzards 
are protected by law, and, in requital, make themselves useful in 
the capacity of scavengers. Nothing escapes them; they scent 
their food afar off; and, to say truth, they may be found themselves 
at some distance ina similar manner. I had once killed an old 
alligator, nine feet in length, and had him flayed upon the spot. 
When the skin was taken off, there was no bird in sight, but a gar- 
rulous mocking-bird upon a cypress stump; yet we had not left 
the ground before there were seventy buzzards, rank and file, 
pressing to the banquet; and, in an hour, there was, on the bank, 
the cleanest skeleton of an alligator that you would see in riding 
fifty miles, even in Alabama, where the fences are made of them. 
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The gait of the buzzard is like the short hop of the bull-frog, and 
reminded me of a dancing school I once attended in Vermont. 

In Charleston, the stranger will not fail to remark, that he is in 
a country, where the negro, if not at home, is yet so much better 
fed, clothed, and conditioned than in New York, that he seems to 
be well at ease, and comfortable, if not rising in the world. The 
stranger may not indeed praise the principle upon which the negro 
renders his labor, but he must admit, that the evils of slavery are 
softened by humane treatment. He will remember, too, that the 
evil is like the gout, one of inheritance, and that there is now no 
remedy. 

Among the people of Charleston are found many of almost 
every European nation, and the French society is very respectable. 
There are here, too, as there were in Italy, frequent swarms from 
the “northern hive.” These are called Yankees, and if they do 
not often rise to the highest dignities of the State, they receive, in 
the professions and otherwise, an equivalent for any denied politi- 
cal honors. This race of men is so well known to you, that I will 
spare you the description, and perhaps I could not describe them 
acceptably without a little flattery. They bear, as all New Eng- 
land does, the impress of Franklin. The philosopher of thrift 
has done much to stamp upon his countrymen the principles of his 
own frugality, and where the seeds of his philosophy have fallen 
upon flinty ground, they have made the miser more avaricious, and 
the churl more niggardly. 

The Carolinian is widely different from the Yankee, but I know 
not that he is better. If he have not our faults, he may not be the 
possessor of all our virtues. I did not remain in his country long 
enough to see many of his faults; and, to be just, he has very few 
that appear in his conduct to his friends, though he is held to be 
rather intractable to his enemies. He has, in his carriage and 
feelings, something of the Don; yet he is republican, and would 
not exact from another what he would be unwilling to render in 
return. Be generous and confiding, and he will out-do you in 
generosity and confidence ; be passionate and pugnacious, and he 
would have the less estimable victory there. He is not apt to give 
offence, for he is courteous, nor will he receive a provocation, 
without stronger remonstrance than men are accustomed to make 
in New England. He will peril life for a word, but will fight no 
longer for principle than the northern race that 1 have mentioned. 
His faults are those of his institutions, his virtues are bis own, and 
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they have my undivided admiration. In the city he lives like a 
modern and a gentleman, among his peers; in the country he lives 
like a gentleman, too, but after the manner of a patriarch of old. 
He is entrusted with every thing relating to the happiness and wel- 
fare of hundreds of his fellow men, who are not indeed convicts, 
but are yet ‘‘guilty of a skin not colored like his own.” In ad- 
ministering justice he is prompt; for he unites in his own person 
the powers of judge, jury, attorney-general, and sheriff; generally 
speaking, however, he abuses no trust reposed in him by any of 
these incompatible relations. He has grown up among his slaves; 
many of them have that tenacious hold upon his heart that comes 
from early companionship as playmates, and some of them are 
his foster-brothers. 

‘We twa hae paidlet in the burn 

Frae mornin’ sun till dine.’’ 

I have never seen elsewhere, and I fear I never shall, such an 
outgushing of affection as I have seen on the arrival of “young 
master” or mistress. I have even had a share of it myself, in my 
relation of cousin to the young heir apparent. A hundred sable 
arms were extended to hug him, and he was patted, petted, and 
thrice blessed. This is a feeling that you can hardly conceive in 
New England, for it cannot subsist between a man and his cattle; 
but in Carolina it raised my estimation of the master and sympa- 
thy for the slave. The slave has nearly all the African good quali- 
ties, and his faults may be attributed to his circumstances, and 
the institutions that have ‘reduced his soul to his condition.” 
The worst of his traits are deceit and cunning; but his is a life of 
unremitted and unrequited toil, and it is a natural impulse to avoid 
his task by deceiving his overseer. But he is kind and cheerful, 
and he is never better pleased than when he can contribute to the 
pleasure of a white man. In riding, I have often known boys of 
fifteen and upwards, run by my side for miles to open the gates, 
and the happiness of any negro is complete when he:is permitted 
**to take his pleasure,” that is, when hunting or fishing with his mas- 
ter or a white. The old women, who are left in charge of the 
huts, will offer yams and ground-nuts with as much pleasure as it 
gives a hungry traveller to receive them. 

It is on his plantation that the planter is the best known. He is 
there independent of all modes and circumstances, “as free as 
Nature first made man,” and more powerful than it is safe for men 
to be—having little restraint upon his will but that of his prudence 
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or his sense of justice. In New England, and other ‘foreign 
parts,” he may sometimes have an air of constraint, for he is 

‘* Lofty and sour to those that love him not, 

But to all such as seek him sweet as summer.’ 

Yet in his own cotton-field he is himself, and what you see of 
him there you may consider (as we say) genuine. If you are his 
guest, he tells you that his plantation is your own, and while you 
remain it is such, in all things but the title deeds. You cannot 
stay too long, or take too much of the choice old wines, or curse 
the tariff too roundly. On this subject he can swear too, ‘‘ with 
good emphasis,” and as he believes, “‘with good discretion.” I 
am myself no friend to the provisions of that celebrated paper, 
and I deprecate the dissentions that it causes to rage; but I can- 
not, while I wish a modification, consider it the sole occasion of 
the present depression of property in South Carolina. Were it 
now repealed, perhaps the Carolinians would be surprised that all 
things would not ensue to their own advantage. The planter is 
impoverished, and he feels it deeply, for poverty is to none so 
irksome as to the proud and generous, or to those who have once 
been rich. He sees in New England neat villages, flourishing 
farms, and a gainful employment of machinery; he contrasts these 
with the state of his own district, and is willing to attribute the dif- 
ference to the tariff, as Andrew Fairservice referred all moral and 
political evil to the ‘‘sad and sorrowful union.” A year’s resi- 
dence in a New-England village, would give him, on these points, 
some useful intelligence. He would then see that every one toils, 
the sons plough, the daughters spin, and few are idle but those who 
are contented to be poor. The system of economy is as rigid as 
that of toil; and few of these sons of frugality will lightly part 
with what was slowly and hardly won; whereas the Carolinians, 
(I speak it not unkindly, for I love them, and, alas! I imitate them, ) 
open their purses as wide as their hearts, and reverse the more 
economical practice of spending a shilling out of a dollar; for 
they often contrive to take the greater quantity from the less. 

There are not, in Carolina, many corporations—those profitable 
associations, where capital may be safely invested to increase with- 
out the care of the holder. In New England a man may put a 
hundred dollars in a bridge, a turnpike, a rail-road, a bank, an 
insurance company, or a mill-dam, and thus blend his private 
advantage with the public good. Thus interest becomes a power- 
ful ally to patriotism, for a man never pursues so zealously the good 
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of the public, as when at the same time he follows that of the indi- 
vidual. It would be a lesson for a Carolinian to be present at a 
council at a farmer’s fireside, on the profitable investment of 
twenty dollars. ‘To spenda sum so enormous is seldom within the 
verge of thought, and where to place it is slowly and safely de- 
cided. The planter is not aware, that the greater number of pro- 
prietors who dress New England like a garden, whose farms he 
admires, and whose lot he almost envies, do not possess more than 
two or three thousand dollars, the product of a life of toil and 
close economy, and hardly what even a small planter scatters in a 
year, or at most in two years. 

‘¢But what is this new” doctrine, ‘‘ that the world makes such a 
routabout?” Itis well worth the care of every citizen, to endeavor 
to allay, in his own circle, the rancor that is corroding the vitals 
of the republic. There are no relations in private life, in which 
the parties are not required to make mutual concessions. Even 
in families, there could be no peace without them. If a spirit of 
conciliation, of compromise, and of mutual concession, be so in- 
dispensable in private life, who is there that will not admit the 
necessity of it in public relations? Shall there be no compromise 
of interests or feelings to preserve the Union? Is it even certain 
that there may not be reasonable grounds for the tenets of both 
parties, when several of the best and most intelligent men of the 
country have, in turn, conscientiously held the doctrines of each 
party? 

The people of Carolina are not lightly to be accused of want of 
patriotism or devotion to the common country. They are now ina 
state of great excitement, and their spirit is wounded and roused; 
but the true spirit of Carolina is to be found in the scenes of the 
revolution, where she poured out her best blood, as a thing of no 
value, compared with freedom and independence. 

This is no place for politics, and I therefore repress my opinions. 
But be the present position of Carolina right or wrong—it is not 
always asserted in the proper spirit, nor has it been resisted in a 
better manner. All parties are exasperated, and, of course, are 
more disposed to extremes. But in Carolina the state of society 
affords great facilities, by which political excitements may be raised 
and extended. ‘The people are themselves ardent and easily ex- 
cited. They are, to a great degree, social and convivial, and, in 
the whole state, few gentlemen of standing are unknown to each 
other, while, in New England, many are unacquainted in the same 
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city. A common visiting distance for dinner, is twenty miles; 
and, at the races, all Carolina comes up to Charleston, as the tribes 
of Greece met at Olympia, while her citizens form closer fellow- 
ships in New England, the West, or Europe, in their periodical 
migrations. Thus it may happen that a man of convivial qualities, 
a person of high standing as an honorable man, such for instance 
as Governor Hamilton, may acquire an influence and a popularity 
that may not be had by a cooler and better statesman, who is 
personally less favorably known to his constituents. 

There are, between Charleston and the Savannah river, ranges 
of islands as rich as any in the world. Before the cultivation of 
cotton in Carolina, many of them were the haunts of alligators, 
overgrown with woods and rank weeds; but they now are culti- 
vated by a polished and intelligent people, and when a traveller 
passes them swiftly in the steamboat, they seem to him like the 
blessed islands in Mirza’s vision. I have not been upon all of 
them, and will describe but one. Not far from Beaufort, you will 
discover before you a settlement that looks, at a distance, like a 
thriving New England village; so much so that you might think 
yourself at home, without wishing to be there. At the landing is 
a thick cluster of palmettoes, so close that their tops are inter- 
woven and resemble a dilapidated entablature, while the tall, 
straight trunks look like the pillars of a temple. The palmetto 
will increase your sense of the beautiful, and its graceful figure is 
well chosen as an emblem in the arms of the State. 

Beyond this is a line of orange trees, bending under fruit worthy 
of the Hesperides. The ground is covered with oranges, and I 
have seen on the trees clusters of eight, all of the largest size. 

Next you will see what magnificent trees may spring from an 
inconsiderable acorn, in a couple of live oaks, the emblems of 
strength and immortality. There is majesty in an old oak. His 
trunk is of twelve feet girth; his arms are extended horizontally 
to a great distance, and seem to wave with an air of gentleness 
and protection. But like the Persian’s, his noblest characteristic 
is his beard, ‘*a sable silvered.” Men call it moss, and you may 
see sprouts of the same in a maple swamp in New England, but 
not so long as a dandy’s moustache. But in the live oak it de- 
scends below the girdle, it almost sweeps the ground, and hangs 
from the upper branches. ‘The effect of it upon a treé is precisely 
that of a long beard upon a man, giving it a grave and solemn 
appearance. A tree, ‘an’ please your honor, has a soul!” At 
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least I could never be hard enough to wound one like this with an 
axe. I should almost expect to see the blood flow, and to hear 
like /Eneas— Quid miserum laceras? 

The laurel is well seen near the oak—it is the union of beauty 
and strength; it is the very tree into which Apollo might well 
transform his beloved, and it makes the best rewards for poets 
and heroes. The trunk is round and smooth; the tree is lofty; 
the leaves are five or six inches long, and of a deep and glossy 
green, to which northern woods afford no parallel. The whole 
tree is studded with blossoms as thickly as the sky is spangled 
with stars. The blossoms are of a delicate white, of the lily 
shape, and of the circumference of twelve inches. Solomon never 
had such a robe as nature has thrown over the laurel. 

Let us walk up to the planter’s gate, through an avenue of the 
aloe, and we shall be welcomed by the barking of some twenty 
dogs—hounds, setters, spaniels, terriers, mongrels, and ‘curs of 
low degree.” The house has two wings, and in the rear, at the 
distance of eight rods, are the kitchen and store-houses. 

On the plantation the sportsman will find abundance and variety 
of game. On a long sea-beach, like a sanded floor, and extend- 
ing for miles, are curlews and sea birds innumerable. The curlew 
is a large kind of a wood-cock, (in appearance, at least, ) and it is 
little less in size than a domestic fowl. Many may be killed at a 
shot, and, when any are slain, the survivors settle round it and 
expose themselves again. The coves and creeks have geese, and 
many kinds of ducks. In the woods, the deer, before he bounds 
away, will sometimes stop a moment to look at the hunter. The 
deer is sometimes hunted at night, with a torch, and, when startled, 
stands to gaze, while his luminous eyes betray him, and he is shot 
in the forehead. Men have sometimes been killed in this sport, 
as in all others. It is said, that the eyes of a colt have an ap- 
pearance like those of a deer, and the sportsman, therefore, some- 
times strikes a coarser meat than venison. There is a large 
spider, and his eyes emit a pale bright ray like that of a diamond, 
and the alligator shows two red and burning coals. The moccasin 
snake lies listless in the rice fields on the surface of the water, 
and will not bite the naked leg that presses against him, though 
by day I would not cheerfully set foot near any of his tribe. 

Raccoons and opossums are vermin too ignoble for the gun, and 
are hunted with clubs and curs. When the tide is rising, many 


raccoons may be seen slowly returning from the marshes. They 
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have been after shell-fish, and it is an opinion that fire cannot 
burn out of the negroes, that the raccoons catch crabs with their 
tails. The raccoon places himself on the bank and moves his tail 
with a gentle motion on the water. The crab seizes it for a mo- 
ment, and by a sudden jerk is thrown upon the bank. But the 
oyster sometimes catches the raccoon; the quadruped, finding the 
shell invitingly open, thrusts in his paw; but he sometimes ven- 
tures upon an oyster so large and so firmly embedded, that it 
closes the shell like a trap upon the depredator, and holds him to 
be drowned by the tide. 

The smaller oysters, that are left bare by the tide, are called 
raccoon oysters; they stand upright, are five inches long, and 
closely wedged together. ‘The'upper part comes to an edge, the - 
nature of which I shall long remember; they are more perilous to 
pass than the broken junk-bottles that are set upon the garden 
walls at Charleston. I was once landing on a beach from a boat, 
which moved suddenly backward from my step, and left me falling 
on the oysters. In moments of extremity, many thoughts pass 
through the mind in brief time; and, although I am a heavy body, 
I yet found time in falling to devise the best means of alighting, 
where all were bad. After weighing the disadvantages of falling 
on the knees or shoulder, (and the latter position would hardly 
have saved my face,) I made a sudden effort, a::d came upon the 
right arm and hand. The boatmen gave a general groan; so that 
I had sympathy in suffering. I rose up with my sleeves cut into 
shreds, and in my palm as many deep cross-cuts, (disclosing bone 
and sinew,) as there are seams in the back of an armadillo. It 
was six weeks before I could free the wound from all the broken 
fragments of shells. 

The sport, that has pleased me most in Carolina, is digging out 
an old alligator from his hole; he is so touchy, that it is pleasant 
to put him in a passion. He burrows in the ground like a wood- 
chuck, and the first operation of the siege is to prevent a sally, by 
driving stakes at the entrance of his hole. The next movement 
is to dig down upon him at some fifteen feet from the stakes, and 
he is commonly found two or three feet beneath the surface. He 
takes very quietly a few punches with a pole, thinking to pass him- 
self off for a pine log; but a touch or two with the corner of the 
spade brings his head to the aperture, and his little gtey eyes are 
seen twinkling with rage. He tries to crawl forth, and when his 
forepaws are on the surface, and while he is striving to draw him- 
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self out, is the time to cleave his hard head with an axe. If he 
should get unharmed upon the green sward, it is unsafe to await 
his charge, and it is a great misfortune to be lame. I had rater 
be a cripple at a dance; for the alligator’s mouth is about a fifth 
of his length, and his teeth are like spikes. 

When the monster is dead, the negroes shout and caper with 
extravagant joy. The blacks are never better pleased than when 
they are hunting in the woods; and it is seldom that they have not 
in larder the flesh of a raccoon or opossum. The allowance of 
food to an adult is a peck of corn weekly; and, to children, half 
as much. This fare is sometimes varied with a larger quantity of 
rice and yams. This is not sumptuous living; but the slaves have 
their own private fields, poultry and swine, and can often purchase 
delicacies; and I believe, that one, very prudent, might, in twelve 
years, collect enough to purchase his freedom. They are often 
in condition to sell the corn that is dealt out to them, having va- 
rious means of providing for their own tables. The rivers and 
tide creeks are stored with fish, and among the islands oysters may 
be had in any quantity. Besides, on a plantation there are often 
five hundred neat cattle ranging the woods, and swine innumerable. 
Slavery seldom fortifies honesty; and, besides, the slave may 
fancy that it is just to make reprisals on his master’s property for 
violence done to his own person; it often happens, then, that there 
is more flesh in the house of a negro than he would willingly ex- 
hibit to the overseer. ‘The supply of game and fish, however, is 
so abundant, that a runaway negro often lives in the woods for 
months upon them, though, to vary his fare, he may pay an occa- 
sional visit to the sheepfold. 

The fugitive may live in this way for months and years, but it 
is difficult for him to leave the country; he cannot pass in the 
road without a written license, which every white he meets would 
require of him, and those of his own condition are as ready to 
arrest him. 

Perhaps there is much in the climate of South Carolina that you 
think desirable. ‘There is—but be contented with your own lot, 
and stay at home. Nature has bestowed some blessings, but the 
most precious she has withheld. The low country is so level that 
the rivers hardly flow; there is not a hill high enough to hide a 
horseman with a tall plume, aid you may go over the best land 
and call it barren. There are few grasses, and none are cut. Of 
trees, the most common are pines, which either grow m a poor 
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soil or impoverish a rich one. The orange and pomegranate are 
delicious fruits, but they are the product of a sun that dashes his 
benefits with malaria, pestilence, and death. The evaporation 
from the stagnant. or sluggish waters poisons the vital air. The 
insects that, single, are insignificant, have yet, when they come in 
swarins, powers of intolerable annoyance. The night is no season 
for rest; they must be kept at bay by nets, that break the freshen- 
ing breeze which should fan the feverish limbs. 

The planter walks forth in the morning unrefreshed, yet he must 
heed his steps, for the poisonous reptiles lie in his path—the shark 
watches for him when he laves his burning body in the surf, and 
the alligator pulls him down in the rivers. For nearly half the 
year he cannot visit his own plantation—he may, indeed, go there 
in winter and spring, but it is not always to find his garners full; 
when the seed is in the earth he must quit his fields— 

Nos patrie fines, et dulcia linquimus arva. 
He must be absent at the most critical stage of vegetation, when 
his own care might double his harvests; in fine, he must leave his 
best interests in the charge of an irresponsible hireling, and, if he 
come back before the frosts, it is like the return of the banished 
Foscari, on pain of death. Thus he becomes an absentee. 

There is, indeed, a magic circle at Charleston, which the mala- 
ria seldom invades, though he presses closely upon it; it is of 
small diameter, and all beyond is the dominion of that pale 
monarch, “to whose complexion we must come at last.” If the 
planter’s patriotism be so rigid that he will pass his summers in 
Charleston, it is at a grievous sacrifice of comfort and liberty. It 
is unsafe for him to be abroad when the sun shines or the dew 
falls; his house is, therefore, not only his castle, but his prison. 

Behold him then in New England, where he disburses liberally 
the remnant of the splendid income, that rains, droughts, storms 
and tariffs have left him. Our arts, stages, steam-boats, hotels, 
and shops, have allashare of his property, and all who know 
him esteem his frankness, his social qualities, and his high feel- 
ings. The individual is honored, but the class is contemned, and 
we are too prone to act as though a difference in political opinions 
should, of right, subject a class to the loss of all human sympathy 
or civil usage. Sarcasm, irony, and invective, do not always fall 
harmless to the earth, and they may do something to relax the 
bonds with which the South is connected with the North; perhaps 
they have already had much influence in abating cordiality of 
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feeling. A Carolinian, like a Jew, has some feeling; if you prick 
him, he will bleed; although if you tickle him he will laugh, and 
roundly too. 

Good and intelligent men have opposite opinions on the expe- 
diency of the tariff, and all should dispassionately consider whether 
it may not produce as much evil as advantage. In Boston itself, 
there is a body opposed to the tariff, respectable in wealth, num- 
bers, and intelligence, and the opponents at the South may be 
counted by States. There is probably no State in the Union that 
would cease to remonstrate against measures that she might think 
would bring on her a slow, but sure decline; and Massachusetts 
was not supine when, in the last war, her own interests were so 
much depressed. Sufferance often becomes a precedent, and the 
very patience of the injured may be quoted against him as an 
admission of consent. 

In Carolina, it is held,—and whether right or wrong, I believe 
with perfect sincerity,—as much a duty to oppose the tariff, as it 
was to resist the stamp act. The people believe that they are not 
only opposing an unconstitutional law, but that they are acting 
also for self-defence, which is above all conventional provisions, 
which is inalienable and indefeasible, and cannot be surrendered 
even by consent. Now, as “revolutions never go back,” it should 
be our care that they may never commence. Is it unprecedented, 
that, if the people of the South are forced to continue under a sys- 
tem of policy, which they believe enriches another section and 
impoverishes their own, they should in the end consult what they 
hold to be their interest, and do as little for the Union, as they 
believe that the Union is doing for them? Iam speaking not from 
my wishes, but my fears—and God forbid that our Union should 
be endangered. It is the last hope of freedom. Its dissolution, 
or any civil disturbances in the country, will add nerve to the 
strong and evil arm that is, in Europe, uplifted against the free, 
and that has, perhaps, even now, crushed the most noble, gallant, 
and injured people that ever strove to resistit. If we fail, it must 
then be conceded, even by those who are under the rule of fearful 
masters, that, as reason and justice cannot govern mankind, they 
must continue now and forever under the stronger dominion of 
force. G. M. 
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¥ROM THE METROPOLITAN. 
THE LATE MR. ABERNETHY. 


Tue influence which the name of Abernethy has with the public 
at large, is such as to have always created an eagerness to know 
what he ate and drank himself, and what he generally recommend- 
ed, asif all classes of persons, all modes of life, and all consti- 
tutions required to be nourished upon the same plan. The ab- 
surdity of this notion has been well pointed out by Dr. Paris, in 
his Treatise upon Diet, in which this learned physician accommo- 
dates his precepts to individual circumstances, without laying 
down a general rule. The public are apt to run after systems of 
diet as they do after cures, and religiously abstain from proscribed 
dishes and drinks, or adhere tenaciously to such as have received 
the stamp of approbation from some distinguished medical writer ; 
so that any great medical authority may find it as easy to expel a 
certain article of diet from common use, or introduce another, as 
Swift did, by virtue of his name, to persuade the people that an 
expected eclipse of the moon was put off by order of the Dean of 
St. Patrick! We know an instance of Christmas turkeys and sau- 
sages having been peremptorily forbidden to enter the house again 
after the appearance of Sir Anthony Carlisle’s imbecile book upon 
diet and old age; and the savoury little side-dish of minced veal, 
long a favourite with the lady of the house, was ordered to be dis- 
continued, until the period arrived when she had no teeth to mas- 
ticate more solid substances. At this moment the public are 
deceived by supposing that a certain biscuit, abhorrent to our 
olfactory and gustatory senses, was the favorite breakfast and 
luncheon of Mr. Abernethy, whose name it bears, because the 
honest baker who invented it was called Abernethy, as many of 
our northern neighbors are. We venture to affirm, no such 
trash ever entered the worthy professor’s stomach, and we know 
that what are called tops and bottoms were his choice, sometimes 
soaked in tea or eaten dry.. Those therefore who have eaten 
‘*Abernethy biscuits” more upon principle than inclination, had 
better follow the example of a good old lady of our acquaintance 
who took a year or two’s supply of ‘Scott’s Pills’ over again, 
because during that period she discovered, from the result of an 
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action at law, that she had been taking, not the real ‘*Scott’s 
Pills,’ but sundry boxes full of a forged and spurious source of 
digestion in imitation of the true Scott. The fact is, that Mr. 
Abernethy is a man of common sense, with all his eccentricities 
and enthusiasm when upon his hobby, and usually fed like other 
people, though perhaps a little more cautiously than the generality. 
He used to enforce his precepts for the benefit of those who were 
invalids, and such as exceeded in diet, and pointed out that which 
we all must acknowledge to be true, that the indulgence in luxu- 
rious living is a common vice, leads to disorders of health, and 
tends more or less to shorten the duration of human life. 
Few persons in the history of modern medicine have enjoyed so 
widely spread a reputation as the subject of this brief memoir. 
In his own profession as a surgeon, he was estimated most highly, 
on account of his long and ardent devotion to his art, which he 
strove to improve wherever doubts and difficulties offered them- 
selves. His views of surgery were perfectly philosophical, al- Be 
though marked by a character which seemed to waver between i4 
evidences of great genius and eccentricity, almost amounting at 
times to a manner bordering upon a minor degree of mental in- 
sanity. Great, however, as was his enthusiasm upon his favorite 
topics, he was in reality a safe and judicious practitioner, whenever 
his mind could be brought to bear upon a case. His practice was 
never characterized by rashness of treatment, or experimental 
resources, but it was too frequently, perhaps, prejudiced by one 
prevailing theory. ‘This theory he adopted by a constant habit of 
referring disorders to some constitutional derangement, arising 
from impaired or vitiated digestion; and the manner in which he ) 
sometimes sought to relieve a local affection, by attacking the 
bowels, gave a ludicrous air to his practice, and frequently im- 
pressed the patient with a want of confidence in his skill and 
knowledge. 
As a physiologist, his views of life were rational and philosophi- 
eal. He was a great admirer of John Hunter, and opposed every 
effort that was attempted to establish those doctrines of material- 
ism which emanated from the French school of the last century. 
Mr. Abernethy was one of the best examples of the absurdity 
of separating the practice of surgery from physic by any deter- 
minate bounds. He showed in his different publications that the 
limits of surgery were not confined to the external parts of the 
body, and that when these were affected, the constitution suffered 
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more or less, either in cause or effect. -He showed that while the 
eye of the surgeon was upon the local disease, it must also be di- 
rected generally to the whole internal system. 

As a lecturer in anatomy and surgery, Mr. Abernethy was in- 
teresting, instructive, clear, and amusing, but never eloquent. His 
manner was peculiar, abrupt, and conversational; and often when 
he indulged in episodes and anecdotes, he convulsed his class 
with laughter, especially when he used to enforce his descriptions 
by earnest gesticulation. Frequently while lecturing, he would 
descend from his high stool, on which he sat with his legs dangling 
like a child, to exhibit to his class some peculiar attitudes and 
movements illustrative of the results of different casualties and 
disorders; so that a stranger coming in, unacquainted with the 
lecturer’s topics, might easily have supposed him to be an actor 
entertaining his audience with a monologue after the manner of 
Mathews or Yates. This disposition indeed gave rise to a joke 
among his pupils of ‘Abernethy at Home,”’ whenever he lectured 
upon any special subject. In relating a case, he was seen at times 
to be quite fatigued with the contortions into which he threw his 
body and limbs; and the stories he would tell of his consultations, 
with the dialogue between his patient and himself, were theatrical 
and comic to the greatest degree. 

At one period of his popularity and zenith as a lecturer upon 
the subject of the disorders of health, his pupils regarded his 
doctrines with such devotion as implicitly to practise the precepts 
they contained with respect to rigid abstinence in diet. And when 
blue pill was sure to be referred to in every lecture, and in every 
case, the pupils were known te carry it about them, spread it upon 
bread instead of butter, smear their tongues with it, or swallow a 
pill occasionally. 

In his own adoption of the system he recommended, he at one 
time was very rigid, and has been known to go home to dinner 
ebout eleven or twelve o’clock; and a friend calling upon him 
after he had dined, once found him extended upon the rug before 
the fire, rolling himself backwards and forwards to promote di- 
gestion. He was also once met pacing up and down the street 
without any apparent object, which he explained by saying that 
he was endeavoring to get rid of his irritability. This term did not 
refer to that moral state of the mind which we consider as com- 
monly belonging to temper, but arose frum a theory he entertained 
relative to muscular irritability, which he supposed either to be in 
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excess or otherwise, as bodies become positively or negatively 
electrified; and he considered that repose could not be enjoyed 
until the irritability was exhausted or diminished by bodily exer- 
cise—an universal sensation thus philosophically explained. 

Mr. Abernethy, however, although amiable and good natured, 
with strong feelings, possessed an irritable temper, which made 
him very petulant and impatient at times with his patients and 
medical men who applied to him for his opinion and advice on 
cases. When one of the latter asked him once whether he did 
not think that some plan which he suggested would answer, the 
only reply he could obtain was, ‘‘Aye, aye, put a little salt ona 
bird’s tail, and you’ll be sure to catch him.” When consulted on 
a case by the ordinary medical attendant, he would frequently 
pace the room to and fro with his hands in his breeches’ pockets, 
and whistle all the time, and not say a word, but to tell the prac- 
titioner to go home and read his book. ‘+ Read my book”? was a 
very frequent reply to his patients also, and he could seldom be 
prevailed upon to prescribe or give an opinion if the case was 
one which appeared to depend upon improper dieting. A country 
farmer of immense weight came from a distance to consult him, 
and having given an account of his daily meals, which showed no 
small degree of addiction to animal food, Mr. Abernethy said, 
«Go away, sir, I won’t attempt to prescribe for such a hog.” 

He was particular in not being disturbed during meals; and a 
gentleman having called after dinner, he went into the passage, 
put his hands upon the gentleman’s shoulders, and turned him out 
of doors. He would never permit his patients to talk to him 
much, and often not at all; and he desired them to hold their 
tongues and listen to him, while he gave a sort of clinical lecture 
upon the subject of the consultation. A loquacious lady having 
called to consult him, he could not succeed in silencing her with- 
out resorting to the following expedient: ‘*Put out your tongue, 
Madam.” ‘The lady complied. ‘‘Now keep it there till J have 
done talking.” Another lady brought her daughter to him one 
day, but he refused to hear her or to prescribe, advising her to 
make the girl take exercise. When the guinea was put into his 
hand, he recalled the mother and said, ‘‘Here, take a shilling 
back, and buy a skipping-rope for your daughter as you go along.” 
He kept his pills in a bag, and used to dole them out to his pa- 
tients, and on doing so to.a lady who stepped out of a coronetted 


carriage to consult him, she declared they made her sick, and she 
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could never take a pill. ‘* Not take a pill! what a fool you must 
be,”’ was the courteous and conciliatory reply to the countess. 
When the late Duke of York consulted him, he stood whistling 
with his hands in his pockets, and the Duke said, “‘I suppose you 
know who I am.” The uncourtly reply was, ‘‘Suppose I do— 
what of that?” His pithy advice was, ‘‘Cut off the supplies, as 
the Duke of Wellington did in his campaigns, and the@ffémy will 
leave the citadel.” When he was consulted for lameness follow- 
ing disease or accidents, he seldom either listened to the patient, 
or made any inquiries, but would walk about the room imitating 
the gait peculiar to different injuries, for the general instruction of 
the patient. A gentleman consulted him for an ulcerated throat, 
and, on asking him to look into it, he swore at him, and de- 
manded how he dared to suppose that he would allow him to blow 
his stinking foul breath in his face! A gentleman who could not 
succeed in making Mr. Abernethy listen to a narration of his case, 
and having had a violent altercation with him on the subject, called 
next day, and, as soon as he was admitted, he locked the door and 
put the key into his pocket, and took out a loaded pistol. The 
professor, alarmed, asked if he meant to rob or murder him. The 
patient, however, said he merely wished him to listen to his case, 
which he had better submit to, or he would keep him a prisoner 
till he chose to relent. ‘The patient and the surgeon afterwards 
became most friendly towards each other, although a great many 
oaths passed before peace was established between them. 

This eccentricity of manner lasted through life, and lost Mr. 
Abernethy several thousands a year perhaps, But those who 
knew him were fully aware that it was characteristic of a little 
impatient feeling, which only required management; and the 
apothecaries, who took patients to consult him, were in the habit 
of cautioning them against telling long stories of their complaints. 
An old lady, who was naturally inclined to be prosy, once sent for 
him, and began by saying that her complaints commenced when 
she was three years old, and wished him to listen to the detail of 
them from that early period. ‘The professor, however, rose ab- 
ruptly, and left the house, telling the old lady to read his book— 
page so and so, and there she would find directions for old ladies 
to manage their health. 

It must be confessed, Mr. Abernethy, although a gentleman in 
appearance, manner, and education, sometimes wanted that cour- 
tesy and worldly deportment which is considered so essential to 
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the medical practitioner. He possessed none of the “suaviter in 
modo,”’ but much of the eccentricity of a man of genius, which 
he undoubtedly was. His writings must always be read by the 
profession to which he belonged, with advantage; although, in his 
great work upon his hobby, his theory is perhaps pushed to a 
greater extent than is admissible in practice. His rules for dieting 
and general living should be read universally; for they are as- 
suredly calculated to prolong life and secure health, although few 
perhaps would be disposed to comply with them rigidly. When 
some one observed to Mr. Abernethy himself, that he appeared to 
live much like other people, and by no means to be bound by his 
own rules, the professor replied, that he wished to act according 
to his own precepts, but he had ‘such a devil of an appetite,’ that 
he could not do so. 

Mr. Abernethy had a great aversion to any hint being thrown 
out that he cured a patient of complaint. Whenever an observa- 
tion to this effect was made, he would say, ‘I never cured any 
body.” ‘The meaning of this is perfectly obvious. His system 
was extremely wise and rational, although as he expressed him- 
self to ignorant persons, it was not calculated to excite confidence. 
He despised all the humbug of the profession, and its arts to de- 
ceive and mislead patients and their friends, and always told the 
plain truth, without reserve. He knew that the term cure is inap- 
plicable, and only fit to be used by quacks, who gain their liveli- 
hood by what they call cures, which they promise the patient to 
effect. Mr. Abernethy felt that nature was only to be seconded in 
her efforts, by an art which is derived from scientific principles 
and knowledge, and that it is not the physician or surgeon who 
cures, but nature, whom the practitioner assists by art. Weak- 
minded persons are apt to run after cures, and thus nostrums and 
quacks are in vogue, as if the living human system was as immu- 
table in its properties as a piece of machinery, and could be reme- 
died when it went wrong as the watchmaker repairs the watch 
with certainty, or the coachmaker mends the coach. No one ap- 
preciated more highly the value of medicine as a science than Mr. 
Abernethy, but he knew that it depended upon observation and a 
deep knowledge of the laws and phenomena of vital action, and 
that it was not a mere afiair of guess and hazard in its application, 
nor of a certain tendency as to its effects. 

This disposition of mind led the philosopher to disregard pre- 
scribing for his patients, frequently, as he had less faith in the 
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prescription than in the general system to be adopted by the pa- 
tient in his habits and diet. He has been known accordingly, 
when asked if he did not intend to prescribe, to disappoint the 
patient by saying, ‘* Oh, if you wish it, I'll prescribe for you, cer- 
tainly.”” Instead of asking a number of questions as to symp- 
toms, &c. he usually contented himself with a general disserta- 
tion, or lecture and advice as to the management of the constitu- 
tion, to which local treatment was always a secondary considera- 
tion with him altogether. When patients related long accounts 
of their sufferings, and expected the healing remedy, perhaps, 
without contemplating any persona! sacrifices of their indulgences, 
or alteration of favorite habits, he often cut short their narratives 
by putting his fore-finger on the pit of their stomachs, and obser- 
ving, ‘It’s all there, sir;’’ and the never-failing pill and draught, 
with rigid restrictions as to diet, and injunctions as to exercise 
invariably followed, although perhaps rarely attended to; for per- 
sons in general would rather submit to even nauseous medicine 
than abandon sensual gratifications, or diminish their worldly 
pleasures and pursuits. 

Mr. Abernethy’s great example, which he delighted to quote 
and enforce, was the celebrated Venetian nobleman, Cornaro, 
who, at forty years of age, being emaciated and enfeebled by 
luxurious living, changed his constitution, from adopting measured 
abstinence, in such a manner as to live in health and vigour to 
somewhere above ninety, declaring constantly that old age was 
the happiest period of life. Hence our philosopher’s book upon 
the disorders of health, is really valuable, although his maxims 
and precepts are too rigid perhaps for flesh-loving sinners, who 
enjoy mental and bodily strength, and thus yield fearlessly and 
unconscious of danger to the temptations which surround them. 


























The Earthquake at Caracas. 


FROM THE BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT CARACAS. 


BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


Tats dreadful calamity occurred on the 26th of March, 1812, 
being in the Semana Santa, or holy week, when, as is customary 
in Catholic countries, the inhabitants devote themselves to reli- 
gious ceremonies and festivity. The earlier portion of each day 
was occupied in a splendid procession from one or other of the 
principal churches; business was almost entirely suspended— 
the inhabitants appeared in their gayest attire—the females and 
children were loaded with jewellery—the streets were swept, and 
partially strewed with flowers; and in the evening the devotions 
of the day gave place to amusement and hilarity. The general 
festival continued without interruption until the Thursday after- 
noon, when the fatal and unexpected convulsion of nature took 
place. The weather was peculiarly fine; the sun shone brightly, 
but not oppressively, from the deep blue sky, on the wide expanse 
of which nota cloud was to be seen. The streets were gay with 
passengers, who sauntered along in careless groups: there was no 
sign of approaching calamity; and it is not without awe that the 
writer of this narrative can revert to the previous hour of happi- 
ness and fancied security, and contrast it with the desolation 
which a few seconds produced—the prostration of that city in the 
dust, and the immolation of thousands of her inhabitants. 

At about twenty minutes past four o’clock, the writer, in com- 
pany with some friends, was standing at the outer door or gateway 
of a house in the city, expecting to be called to dinner, when the 
commencement of the concussion was marked by a rumbling, 
smothered, and extraordinary noise, which it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to describe, though its repetition would reach the ears of 
those who heard it like a familiar knell. It might be aptly called 
the groaning of an agonized world. This noise we heard before 
we were sensible of any tremulous motion of the earth; and one 
of my companions remarked that he heard a troop of cavalry 
(which had been employed during the festivities) galloping down 
a neighboring street. As the horses and mules in that country 
were seldom shod, we thought the conjecture probable, and awaited 
the approach of the supposed cavalcade. In a few seconds we 
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were undeceived. ‘I'he noise became more and more proximate, 
distinct, and continuous, not unlike internal thunder; and the 
earth began to tremble gently. A native of the town, who lived 
in the house, and had just joined us, now exclaimed, ** Terramoto!”’ 
(an earthquake )—and the trembling of the earth became every 
second more violent. ‘The house was a corner one, at the cross- 
ing of two streets. We heard the walls crack, and pieces of the 
plaster fall upon the floors. The trembling of the ground now 
amounted to sudden jerks, which soon became so long and violent, 
that we could with difficulty keep our feet. Our first impulse was 
to gain the centre of the crossing, so as to be as far distant as 
possible from the walls; and with some difficulty we gained that 
point; whence we perceived many of the inhabitants in the streets, 
some running about in confusion—others kneeling in prayer. 
Amongst the latter were a respectable old gentleman and his 
daughter, who had run out for safety from a house next to ours on 
thenorth. We beckoned and shouted to them to come to the spot 
where we stood; but they heard us not in their alarm. The cor- 
ner house on the southwest angle fell with a tremendous crash— 
burying several of the inmates; and the tiles of another were 
dashed down in heaps at our feet, We instantly ascended the 
ruins for security. Other buildings fell throughout the town, 
keeping up, for a few moments, a continued crash of destruction. 
I observed the front wall of the house, opposite to which the old 
man and his daughter were kneeling, begin to totter. My heart 
throbbed with apprehension, and we again earnestly strove to 
induce them to join us. They were absorbed in prayer—their 
words were audible, but no human power could now avail them— 
no human speed could save. I saw the huge bulk of the wall 
loosened from its foundation, thrown outward from its balance. 
It hung a moment, as if reluctant to do its work of destruction ; 
the next, unable longer to delay the sacrifice, it had, as if in 
mercy, With noiseless precipitancy, nearly reached the heads of 
its victims. They did not appear to see it. I turned away with 
an involuntary groan. I heard its dead and ponderous fall. The 
old man and his daughter were that instant crushed to pieces! 

The crashing of timber and tiles; the falling of roofs, and 
floors, and walls, mingled with the ejaculations of the affrighted— 
and the screams of women and children were now appalling. 
The earth moved more and more violently, in sudden and length- 
ened jerks, which did not feel as if oscillatory, but to and fro in a 
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direct horizontal line. Thought, in such emergencies, rapid in its 
conclusions as the passage of light—anticipated some terrible, 
yet undefined consummation. ‘There was, however, a calmness 
depicted on the countenances of my friends. Sudden and immi- 
nent as was the danger, the mind had accommodated itself to wait 
with respectful awe and resignation, not wunmingled with curiosity, 
what it was apprehended might be the final explosion of nature.* 
I observed several strangers near us; some of them appeared 
unconscious of their danger; others wrung their hands in distress, 
and called upon the names of their friends; many gazed upon 
the mountains that overlooked the town, as if they feared they 
would fall upon them; and not a few were fearful that the earth 
would open and swallow them up. At length the concussions 
having reached their height, the tottering town was shaken to 
pieces. There was one general and terrific crash of falling mate- 
rials, preceded by shrieks and cries of distress. A brief silence 
ensued—and then the stifled groan, and frantic cry, smote the 
ears of the living:—the internal thunder gradually became less 
audible, and the throes of the earth subsided to a tremor which 
rapidly died away. When we found ourselves again, in a literal 
sense, upon terra firma,+ we entertained no apprehension of a 
future shock; and our first impulse was to ascertain the extent of 
destruction, and to lend what assistance we could in extricating 
those who might be yet alive beneath the ruins. Nearly half of 
the city was thrown down, and the atmosphere was thickened with 
dust, which rose in every direction, and shrouded the afflictive 
scene from the view of the survivors; but a gentle breeze sprang 
up from the westward, and soon enabled us to behold the general 
devastation. 

It may appear remarkable, that the whole of the fatalities and 
occurrences related, from the time of the first tremor of the 
earth until the subsiding of the concussions, were comprehended 
in the brief space of probably less than one minute! Those, how- 
ever, who have witnessed similar calamities, will admit that the 
productions of ages of human industry may be destroyed in a 
moment; and those who have studied the operations of the ha- 
man mind, in the hour of peril and destruction, will as readily 
admit, that worlds of thought, of dreadful agony, of awful sus- 





*The writer has witnessed a kindred feeling in cases of extreme danger at sea, 


+The province is in Terra Firma, a name which the coast would not have 
obtained had Columbus known that it was subject to these awful convulsions. 
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pense, may, on such occasions, be comprised within the space of 
a few fearful moments. Thus it is, that could the mind be stimu- 
lated to its fullest activity throughout the average duration of life, 
the morai existence of man would be, as it were, prolonged to 
comparative ages. 

The part of the town in which we resided suffered less than the 
suburbs, in which whole streets were razed to the ground, and the 
ill-fated inhabitants buried in the ruins. Every house that did not 
fall lost the roof, or was otherwise so much shattered that the 
apartments could be seen through the rents made in the walls. 
The fronts of many that stood, hung in doubtful position towards 
the street, threatening to fall upon the unwary passengers; and 
the cautious passed them on tiptoe, lest the sound of their foot- 
steps should bring them upon their heads. The house we had 
inhabited was rent in many places; the plaster strewed the floors, 
and it would no doubt have fallen, had it not been supported, in 
one of the principal apartments, by a number of bags of coffee 
piled up nearly to the roof. The cloth had been laid for dinner 
in ore of the rooms, and an accidental circumstance gave us a 
pretty accurate idea of the length and direction of the concussions. 
The glasses had been inverted on the table: some of them were 
thrown upon the floor; others having in a manner maintained their 
position while the table moved under them during the shock, and 
the lime and earthy powder fell from the ceiling and walls, de- 
scribing circles at various distances in the dust; and allowing for 
the probable vis inertia of both glasses and table, and comparing 
these with the effects upon ourselves, I conjecture that, at its ex- 
treme concussion, the earth moved in a northeast and southwest 
direction, in jerks of about eight inches in length. 

It is worthy of remark, that though the earthquake was com- 
paratively but slightly felt at Puerto Cabello, a distance of sixty 
miles, on the westward coast, from Caracas, no fissure, or rent of 
the earth, was ever discovered, so far as I could learn; and it 
becomes a curious speculation to account for the absence of all 
chasm or opening, on a continent a portion of which has under- 
gone a violent horizontal concussion, while the surrounding land 
has remained ina state of comparative quiescence. 

After examining our shattered dwelling, we sallied forth to ex- 
plore the ruins of the town, and to lend our assistance where it 
might be available. The scenes of suffering and desolation were 
every where truly horrifying. Here, whole families were buried 
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alive, at a great and hopeless depth beneath the ruins; there, were 
seen mangled bodies and limbs projecting from the ruins, Some 
of the sufferers, whose cries and groans were heard from beneath, 
were extricated alive; some expired on again beholding the light 
of day, and finding themselves probably the last of their kindred; 
but the greater number who did not escape, were crushed in a 
manner too dreadful to describe. Many of them were never re- 
cognized. Nearly all the churches had come to the ground. That 
of La Merce (whence a holy procession was that evening to have 
sallied) became the tomb of hundreds. Many of the inmates 
would have escaped, but the priests exhorted them to remain, in 
the belief that the sanctuary was under the immediate protection 
of the Almighty. ‘The cries of the wounded, and the lamenta- 
tions of the female survivors, excited the compassion and roused 
the exertions of all those who had not, from fear, betaken them- 
selves to the fields. The English, Americans, and other foreign- 
ers (of whom only one or two were killed) lent all the aid in their 
power, and succeeded in dragging numbers of the sufferers from 
the ruins. 

It occurred to us that La Guayra might have.experienced a 
similar fate; and as we were interested in the safety of a gentle- 
man of our establishment who resided there, it was agreed that ] 
should proceed thither, and obtain information respecting him. 
I started on a young and headstrong mule. A considerable time 
was spent in endeavors to find my way out of the town. So stu- 
pendous were the ruins in many places, where the streets might 
be said to be obliterated amongst the general wreck, that I was 
under the necessity of turning back from the site of one thorough- 
fare and trying another. Many of the front walls of the houses 
had fallen into the streets, leaving the floors, with the tables laid 
out for the repast, of which there were now no guests to partake. 
When I reached the brow of the mountain, a melancholy prospect 
of the city, with its bare and pointed fragments of the walls, and 
its confused heaps of ruins, lay stretched in awful silence before 
me. Immense masses of the mountain had tumbled into the road, 
and blocked it up; and in some places the road itself had slid 
down from its site, forming steep and dangerous breaks. These 
obstacles, however, sunk into insignificance when associated with 
the perils of the past; and with some difficulty and delay, I 
reached the summit of the ascent soon after sunset. 


The cottagers, who lived in straggling hamlets on the east side 
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of the mountain, had formed a religious procession on the road, 
carrying lanterns, and frequently on their knees offering their 
thanks for their preservation to the Author of the Universe. The 
moon shone brightly from a cloudless sky; and the stillness of 
the night, broken only by the hymns and prayers of these people, 
and the distant roar of the sea in the bay below, impressed more 
forcibly upon the mind the horrors of the late awful visitation. 
This feeling was in no degree alleviated when I reached the vil- 
lage of Maycatea. There numbers of the dying and wounded, 
who had either suffered on the spot, or had been carried thither 
from La Guayra, lay on beds, in the open air, attended by their 
distressed relatives. The road between the village and the town 
was occupied by groups of the survivors, who persisted in stop- 
ping my mule to learn the fate of Caracas, but could furnish no 
information of my friend. 

La Guayra, I found on passing the drawbridge, had suffered se- 
verely from the shock. Few of the houses were left standing, or 
in a habitable state. The Custom-house (formerly the premises 
of the Philippine Company, ) being a strong building, alone with- 
stood the concussion without being much injured. I met with no 
one whom I recognized amongst the desolate ruins, until I reached 
the open space in front of the church. The gentleman of whom 
I was in search, lived in an adjoining street, the whole of which 
had come to the ground in a manner that rendered it impossible to 
pass. A native merchant, however, informed me that he had es- 
caped, and had gone on board one of his vessels then in the bay. 
Having thus accomplished the object of my mission, I made the 
best of my way out of the town, on my return to Caracas, where 
my friends anxiously awaited my return—apprehensive of the 
worst, from the rumors they had already heard of the total de- 
struction of La Guayra. My mule started and plunged at the 
sight of a number of dead bodies that had been extracted from 
the ruins, and were laid in rows in the area near the church; and 
before I could dismount to lead him, he trampled, in his terror, 
upon some others. Several individuals who were watching these 
remains conceived that I might have avoided the accident, and I 
had some difficulty to persuade them that no indignity was intend- 
ed. Fortunately for my Safety, I was recognized by a bystander 
as ‘*bueno muchacho’’—and every one was assiduous to assist me 
in leading the mule through the intricate ruins to the highway. 

My journey back to Caracas was slow and laborious. The 
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moon had gone down before I reached the city, which was not till 
twoin the morning. I made several attempts to get over the ruins 
in the dark, but without success, and I returned and awaited the 
dawn in a field to which the survivors of many of the most re- 
spectable families had retired to pass the night. At day-break I 
hastened to relieve the anxiety of my friends, who, I found, had 
been active during the night in assisting to extricate from the ruins 
many unfortunate beings who would otherwise have perished. 

All business was, for some months after this calamity, entirely 
suspended. The inhabitants erected tents and booths, in the 
meadows near the town, which soon assumed the appearance of a 
large encampment. Days elapsed before many of the timid would 
venture into the town for what furniture and effects they could 
recover from the ruins of their houses, yet few articles, though 
exposed, were stolen, the earthquake having impressed the whole 
mass of the people with a sort of religious awe. The supplies 
for the market were nearly stopped, and were so inadequate to 
the demand, and so dear, that individuals were, by some estab- 
lishments, employed to scour the country on horseback for pro- 
visions; and one of these the writer remembers to have returned 
from a hard day’s forage, with a solitary head of cabbage! 

It would be impossible to ascertain, with certainty, the number 
of persons who perished in the two towns, on the 26th of March, 
as many who were missing afterwards made their appearance— 
and no census of the population had been taken for some years 
before. It was generally admitted that the deaths amounted to 
from thirteen to fifteen thousand—though Humboldt (who, however, 
had his information from others) estimates them at some thousands 
more. 

The bodies of the unfortunate sufferers in La Guayra were, for 
three successive days, carried in large canoes outside the bay, and 
committed to the deep. It was horrifying to see the negroes tossing 
the bodies of the promiscuous dead from the pier into the vessels— 
some of them dreadfully mangled, others without apparent bruise. 
None of them were stripped of their clothing, and I observed 
amongst them the bodies of beautiful and well dressed females, 
with the combs and ornaments still in their hair. On the fourth 
day the sea rose so high that no canoe or boat could approach the 
shore without being swamped, and the bodies afterwards dug out 
were consumed on the beach by fire, to prevent pestilence—which 
method, together with inhumation in large pits, was also adopted 
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at Caracas. Few of the bodies, however, to which, owing to the 
height of the ruins, access could not easily be effected, were for 
many months extracted. The removal of such masses of rubbish, 
beams, and building materials was necessarily a work of much 
labor and no small expense, and where families were entirely 
buried alive, there was no one to take an immediate interest in 
digging them out. A sort of apathy succeeded to the first alarm 
of the surviving inhabitants, and twelve months elapsed before the 
streets of La Guayra and Caracas were effectually cleared—an 
operation to which they were roused by an opportune contrivance 
of the Bishop. That divine issued a sort of injunction that every 
one should aid in the good work, preparatory to a general festival 
or thanksgiving, to be observed throughout the country, with 
great solemnity, on the anniversary of the earthquake, which was 
then at hand. This measure had the desired effect: rich and 
poor gave their assistance, and the writer saw even young ladies 
busily employed in carrying off quantities of rubbish in their little 
baskets. ‘The ruins had been so long in heaps and hills that they 
were intersected by regular foot walks; and it is remarkable that 
notwithstanding the heat, and the number of bodies below, there 
was no obnoxious smell, the absence of which is attributed to the 
earthy materials of the houses in which they were buried, gene- 
rally at a considerable depth; and to the drugs and spirits here 
and there dispersed from the crushed vessels that contained them 
in shops and stores. The use of herbs is also very common in 
that country, and the odour of these was, for many months, per- 
ceptible among the ruins. 

On the 4th of April following (nine days after the great earth- 
quake) a shock almost as violent as the first was experienced 
throughout the province. This completed the destruction of La 
Guayra, leaving only a few houses standing, and all of them (ex- 
cept the custom-house) so shattered as to be unsafe as habita- 
tions. When this happened the writer was with some friends, 
sitting under an orange tree on a plantation in the valley of Ca- 
racas. ‘The duration of the shock was probably more than a 
minute, and it seemed to subside partially, and again become 
violent. 

We were under the ridge of the mountains on the north, of 
which we had’a full view, and there was something fearfully sub- 
lime in being sensibly rocked on so vast a bulk of matter. On 
this occasion few, if any, individuals perished—a general caution 
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having been observed. The villages in the vicinity of Caracas 
were mostly levelled to the ground, but though the first earthquake 
was felt as far to the westward as Carthagena, Puerto Cabello 
(before mentioned) sustained little injury by either of the shocks. 
Frequent concussions of the earth, more or less severe, were ex- 
perienced in the province for nine months afterwards, and many 
of these occurred about the same hour of the day. I could not, 
however, trace them to any lunar influence, or to any peculiar 
state of the atmosphere. The shocks were distinctly felt on board 
of the vessels in the bay, and by others at a distance of sixty or 
more miles from the land. When one severe shock took place, I 
was with some friends in the cabin of a vessel riding at anchor. 
We ran to the deck to witness its effects. Presently the dust rose 
in columns from the ruins of the town, and an immense mags of 
the mountain, with its superincumbent weight of trees, was loosen- 
ed from its site, and, sliding down the declivity, it left a space, 
several acres in extent, of naked red soil behind it. In the same 
year a violent eruption of the volcano in the island of St. Vincent 
took place, and ashes from the crater were swept from the decks 
of vessels as far to windward of it as Barbadoes, having doubtless 
been carried in that direction by a stratum of wind at a greater 
altitude than the trade winds, which blow from the E. N. E. This 
volcano, probably, sometimes operates as a sort of safety valve 
for the escape of internal combustion, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it has a submarine communication, or sympathy, 


with the proximate high land of South America, and that its erup- 


tions may sometimes tend to prevent earthquakes, or reduce their 
violence, in that quarter. 

Without here endeavoring to attribute these awful convulsions 
of nature to the effects of internal combustion, the expansion of 
confined air or gas, electricity, or other conjectural causes, which 
geologists have hitherto failed satisfactorily to demonstrate—it is 
impossible to reflect on the immense bulk and weight of the stu- 
pendous mountains, and prodigious extent of land, in Venezuela, 
thus agitated, as it were but as a leaf of the aspen quivering in 
the wind, without a sublime idea of the incomprehensible power of 
the great God of Nature, and a humiliating sense of the pigmy 
efforts of man, with all his scientific appliances of the elements 
and matter placed under his contro] ! 
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Poetry.—To Mary. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TO MARY. 


Let us go while yet the sun is high, 
Where the streamlet flows by the leafy bower, 
Where wooed by the breath of warm July, 
Springs on its brink the blooming flower. 


Come my love! that the shade is sweet, 

That the forest is cool thou need’ st not telling, 
When the power of the sultry summer heat 

Is shown in thy bosom’s fitful swelling. 


And I a pleasant seat have made, 

Where cool the western breeze is blowing, 
And, threading the forest circled glade, 

The murmuring brook is ever flowing. 


There, while the fierce meridian sun 
Shines enthroned in cloudless glory, 
Till the glow of the summer day is done, 

Listen to love’s delightful story ! 


Come! in thy radiant eyes I see 

A smile and a look of kind consenting ; 
Not in the breast of such as thee 

Dwell pride, and coldness unrelenting. 


Mary! thy face and thy form are fair! 

Not yet on thy cheek the bloom is fading ; 
And, all unblanched, thy silken hair 

The whiteness of thy brow is shading. 


Eyes, as the lovely evening star 
Sparkling and bright, to thee are given, 
When through the twilight seen afar, 
Lonely it shines in the darkening heaven. 


List then to love’s persuasive tone! 
Yield thy heart to a kindly feeling ! 

Be mine, ere the bloom of youth is gone, 
And cold decay comes o’er thee stealing. 


Jacksonville, July, 1831. 





TO Becence 


I cannot sleep—my nights glide on 
In one unbroken dream of thee, 

And when the gloomy shades are gone, 
I start the morning light to seo, 
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Poetry.—The Harp of Byron. 


And as I watch the rising dawn 

Gain slowly o’er the yielding sky, 
And mark another day new born, 

That glows so brightly—yet must die ; 


{ mourn that all the hopes we cherish, 
As transient, though as bright will be; 
And frailest of the hopes that perish, 
Was one—that told of love and thee. c. 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE HARP OF BYRON. 


. 
Within the immensurable shade — 

’Mid glittering spray, and sea-star beams— 
Where the North’s pure breezes lightly strayed, 
Over mountain rills, and lowland streams; 

Its melody rose—as free and wild 
As the gleaming light of Fancy's eye, 

Or the viewless wandering sprites that gild 
The stellar depths of the sea on high! 


But the wide, wide world its spirit bound 

With the spell- wrought wreaths in Iran kept, 
And left in its early home no sound 

Of song; for its noon-day numbers swept 
Around the home of the. brilliant waves, 

Whose surface the lotus leaves emboss, 
Where the foam-enwreathed ripple laves 

The breast of the snow-white albatross. 


From the summit of the rocky steep, 

High over the beaming ocean strand, 
Where the bright unbroken waters sleep 

On the pearly shells and sparkling sand— 
Its last note rose; and melted away, 

Amid the blended shadows and smiles 
Of the silver-spangled clouds that lay, 

In stillness, above the Grecian isles. 


Away o’erheaven’s unbounded zone, 
Where never hath mortal music thrill’d, 
Its fetterless tone is homeward gone, 
And its trembling chords for aye are still’d. 
Unheeded the songs of earth go by, 
They cannot revive its silent strings ; 
But the Genii forms of the burning sky, - 
O’ ershadow its rest with balmy wings. O. C. 
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Poetry.—Lines Written in a Lady’s Album. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


LINES 


Written ina Young Lady’s Album. 


Where is beauty? on the cheek 

Where the loves and graces speak ? 

Cheek of lily and of roses, 

Where the bloom of youth reposes? 
Time will turn that cheek to clay— 
Time will chase that bloom away ! 


Where is beauty? in the grace 
Of matchless form and faultless face ? 
In the eye, or on the lip? a 
In the light elastic step? 
Fleeting graces! death shall soon 
Rob thee of the transient boon! 


Where is beauty? In the mind, 
Gentle, pious, and refined, 
Touched with fire from above, 
Beaming purity and love; 
Lady, be that beauty thine— 
Lasting, lovely, and divine! 





TO HESS 


By those eyes of dark beauty, 
The spell of that sigh, 

By the blush that now burns, 
Though thou art not nigh— 


I would love thee as truly 
As man ever can love— 

More dear than the light 
From yon blue sky above. 


But I know that thy vows 
Are too light to be true— 
They are sweet as spring flowers, 
But as perishing too. 





[Nov. 




















